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EDITORIAL 


When I was requested to edit an issue of THE JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY on the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, I suggested that 
it be postponed until it would be possible to bring together 
the discussions which the report would stimulate. It would 
then be possible also to point out ways through which the 
report was being implemented. 

The developments during the fifteen months since the 
final volume was issued more than justified this decision. 
The report has been called “the most significant educational 
document of our time” and “a stirring proposal, an effective 
statement of faith in the value of education to a modern so- 
ciety.” Conversely, its critics have said, “If the proposals of 
the Report are put into effect, it means that education will 
be federalized, socialized, vocationalized, and secularized.” 
Another called it “confused, confusing and contradictory.” 

It is well that the report has had both its critics and de- 
fenders, for it would have been but another document to 
gather dust on library shelves if it had not warranted even 
a controversial reply. Then, too, much of the criticism 
serves as an even greater challenge both to the critics and 
to those who wish to see the recommendations carried into 
effective programs of action. 
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This issue was planned to provide a medium for present- 
ing the views both of those who endorse the report and of 
those who criticize it. 

It is hoped that this summary of judgments will not still 
further extend the divergency of viewpoints but will, in- 
stead, point out the areas of unanimity and suggest ways 
of implementation. 

FRANCIS J. BROWN 























—— 








BASIC CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


John Dale Russell 


In July 1946, President Harry S. Truman appointed a 
commission of twenty-eight outstanding citizens to consider 
the crucial problems facing the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States. This Commission on Higher 
Education finished its work in December 1947. Its report 
has been published by the Government Printing Office in 
six volumes, under the general title of Higher Education 
for American Democracy. 

To summarize within a short article the basic conclu- 
sions and recommendations contained in the 377 pages of 
the Commission’s report is indeed difficult. The entire text 
is packed with important facts and weighty arguments. 
The purpose of the present summary is, first, to stimulate 
a careful reading of the report by those who have not yet 
studied it and, second, to provide a review that will serve as 
a basis for the subsequent articles in this series in THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. 

The summary that is herewith presented follows to a con- 
siderable extent the organization of topics as they are 
treated in the report. The review is presented under eight 
major topics: (1) the goals of higher education; (2) the 
number to be educated; (3) the absorption of the increased 
college-trained population into the social and economic or- 
der; (4) the barriers to educational opportunities; (5) the 
content of education; (6) the organization for higher edu- 
cation; (7) staff needs; and (8) financing. 


Goals for Higher Education 


President Truman’s letter appointing the members of the 
Commission on Higher Education stated: “It seems partic- 
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ularly important, therefore, that we should now reexamine 
our system of higher education in terms of its objectives, 
methods, and facilities; and in the light of the social role it 
has to play.” * In view of its terms of reference, the Com- 
mission quite properly gave first attention to the goals of 
higher education in the United States. 

The Commission’s basic premises set up two functions 
for higher education: “ .... the social role of education ina 
democratic society is at once to insure equal liberty and 
equal opportunity to differing individuals and groups, and 
to enable the citizens to understand, appraise, and redirect 
courses, men, and events as these tend to strengthen or to 
weaken their liberties” (I, 5). The Commission further 
elaborates this goal in the following words: “American 
colleges and universities ....can no longer consider them- 
selves merely the instrument for producing an intellectual 
elite; they must become the means by which every citizen, 
youth, and adult is enabled and encouraged to carry his edu- 
cation, formal and informal, as far as his native capacities 
permit” (I, 101). 

The Commission’s report stresses the fact that the pres- 
ent is a time of crisis. “In a real sense the future of our 
civilization depends on the direction education takes, not 
just in the distant future, but in the days immediately 
ahead” (I, 7). Three principal goals for higher education 
are given top priority: “They are to bring to all the people 
of the Nation: Education for a fuller realization of democ- 
racy in every phase of living. Education directly and expli- 
citly for international understanding and cooperation. Edu- 
cation for the application of creative imagination and 
trained intelligence to the solution of social problems and to 
the administration of public affairs” (1, 8). These objec- 





1 The Committee on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
Democracy (ist ed.; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947), 
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tives, it will be noted, lie within the general field of the hu- 
manities and the social sciences. It is significant that the 
Commission stresses these areas so heavily, in contrast with 
the usual emphasis currently given to the natural sciences. 


The Number to Be Educated 


If every citizen is to be encouraged to carry his education 
as far as his native capacities permit, how many students 
should be at the college level? Perhaps the most challenging 
idea in the entire report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education concerns the number of young people 
capable of instruction at the college level. The unprecedent- 
ed increases in enrollments that have occurred since the 
close of the Second World War have raised a serious ques- 
tion, not only among educators but also among many 
thoughtful citizens, as to the probable future trends of col- 
lege student registration. The Commission wisely refrains 
from making a prophecy as to the number of students who 
will be enrolled in college and university courses in the fu- 
ture. Instead a clear answer is given to the question of how 
many ought to be educated beyond the completion of high 
school. The conclusion is based on careful statistical studies 
of the mental ability of the population, as shown by the 
Army General Classification Test given to millions of those 
who entered military service in the Second World War. 
The estimate is set up to indicate the number of college-age 
young people in 1960 who will have ability to pursue higher 
education. 

The figure which the President’s Commission suggests as 
the number of young people for whom higher education 
should be provided in 1960 is certain at first to strike almost 
everyone, educators and lay citizens alike, as incredibly and 
almost preposterously high. Within the next eleven or 
twelve years, the Commission says, we ought to be educat- 
ing approximately twice as many as were attending in the 
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unprecedently swollen enrollments of 1947-1948, or almost 
three and one half times as many as were enrolled at the 
prewar peak in 1940. The goal set is 4,600,000 students in 
1960. Of these 600,000 would be at the graduate level, 
1,500,000 at the upper-division undergraduate level, and 
2,500,000 at the freshmen and sophomore level of college. 
These figures, one must again be reminded, reflect the num- 
ber who ought to be educated, the number who have ability 
to pursue courses beyond the high school. 

A detailed analysis of the method of deriving the estimate 
of 4,600,000 students as the potential enrollment for 1960 
indicates that, quite contrary to what is likely to be one’s 
first reaction, the estimate actually is conservatively drawn. 
For example, it indicates only the number who could profit- 
ably pursue the type of education which has in the past been 
given in colleges and universities; it makes no allowances 
for increases that will inevitably occur when new programs 
of instruction are introduced, to develop types of human 
talent not now well served in the college curriculum. This is 
a type of development that the Commission strongly recom- 
mends. In some other respects the figures for future enroll- 
ments err, if at all, on the side of conservatism. There would 
seem little doubt that, if appropriate facilities and condi- 
tions are provided, the 4,600,000 students will really be 
seeking higher education by 1960. . 

Can They Be Absorbed in the Social and Economic Order? 

But what is the capacity of our country to absorb the 
product of such an extended system of higher education? 
Can the social order utilize as many people with college- 
level education as the report suggests? The Commission, by 
its extended treatment of general education, implies that 
much of the additional schooling to be provided will not be 
for occupational purposes, but for citizenship and for daily 
living, “ ....the transmission of a common cultural her- 
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itage toward a common citizenship ....” (1, 49). It is ob- 
vious that this type of education cannot be overproduced in 
a democratic society. The Commission, however, does give 
careful review to the needs for occupational and profes- 
sional preparation. Certain fields are selected for extended 
analysis. 

Many members of the medical profession will doubtless 
disagree with the findings of the Commission regarding the 
need for increases in the number of persons to be prepared 
as doctors. The Commission definitely states that “.... an 
acute shortage of doctors is to be expected by 1960” (I, 78). 
A few pages further on an indirect criticism seems to be 
leveled at medical education, without specific mention of 
that field. “Equally unjustifiable is the tendency in some 
professions to restrict numbers arbitrarily in order to main- 
tain the prestige of the profession and the market value of 
its services” (I, 83). This courageous facing of a contro- 
versial issue will be cheered by many thoughtful persons 
outside the medical profession and by some within it. 

The situation in engineering education is presented as a 
sharp contrast to that in medicine. The engineering schools 
have expanded their enrollments far beyond the previous 
estimates of their maximum capacity, in order to serve the 
students who wish to study and the employers who have 
positions waiting to be filled. Nursing, dentistry, and phar- 
macy are among the other professional fields reviewed. The 
conclusions of the Commission indicate that overproduction 
in professional education can be prevented by adequate 
counseling and by man-power planning. “An analysis of 
estimated needs and supply ....in terms both of national 
requirements and of enrollment trends .... is needed in all 
professional fields” (I, 81). 

In another connection the Commission deals forthrightly 
with the oft expressed idea that too many people may be 
educated at the higher level. It bluntly “ .... dissents from 
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the view that a substantially larger fraction of young people 
going to college would yield a large body of frustrated and 
disappointed persons because the discrepancy between their 
interests and their economic opportunity would be too 
great” (II, 6). Cogent reasons are given in support of this 
position. 


Barriers to Equal Opportunities 


The Commission’s report gives extended treatment to the 
barriers that now prevent young people from obtaining all 
the education of which they are capable. The Commission’s 
discussion of this point is based on the premise that “equal 
educational opportunity for all persons, to the maximum of 
their individual abilities and without regard to economic 
status, race, creed, color, sex, national origin, or ancestry is 
a major goal of American democracy” (II, 33). The Com- 
mission finds that present accomplishments in the United 
States fall far short of this goal. “For the great majority of 
our boys and girls, the kind and amount of education they 
may hope to attain depends (sic), not on their own abilities, 
but on the family or community into which they happened 
to be born or, worse still, on the color of their skin or the 
religion of their parents” (I, 27). 

The economic barrier, involved in the high cost of college 
education to the student, is properly given first place in the 
discussion. “The old, comfortable idea that ‘any boy can 
get a college education who has it in him’ simply is not true” 
(I, 28). “By allowing the opportunity for higher education 
to depend so largely on the individual’s economic status, we 
are not only denying to millions of young people the chance 
in life to which they are entitled; we are also depriving the 
Nation of a vast amount of potential leadership and poten- 
tial social competence which it sorely needs” (I, 29). 

After a thorough review of the economic barriers to 
higher education, a notable recommendation is made by the 
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Commission, to the effect that publicly controlled institu- 
tions should eliminate all fees for students through the 
fourteenth grade (sophomore year), and should roll back 
fees for other levels of higher education so that they will not 
be larger than they were in 1939. The hope is expressed 
that the private colleges will do all in their power to keep 
costs to students as low as possible. 

A second and more general solution proposed for remov- 
ing the economic barrier is “.... as rapidly as possible, to 
raise economic and cultural levels in our less advanced 
areas, and in the meantime to provide outside assistance that 
will enable these areas to give their children equal educa- 
tional opportunities with all others in the Nation” (I, 32). 

One element of the financial program involves the setting 
up of a system of scholarships and fellowships financed by 
federal funds. This proposal is one of the major recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. While the plan is not elaborated in great detail, the 
suggestion is made that the number of students aided by 
scholarships should reach 20 per cent of the nonveterans en- 
rolled at any one time. An annual appropriation for scholar- 
ships is suggested, starting at one hundred twenty million 
dollars and increasing in subsequent years. 

The second barrier to equal opportunities for higher edu- 
cation, to which the Commission gives extensive treatment, 
is discrimination in admissions. Racial discrimination is 
discussed primarily with respect to the plight of Negro 
students. The inadequate provisions for the education of 
Negroes in the states maintaining segregated systems are 
severely criticized, and stress is laid upon the fact that Ne- 
gro youth in states where segregation is not legalized also 
frequently lack the opportunities given white students. 
After a careful review of the available data, the majority of 
the ‘‘.... Commission concludes that there will be no fun- 
damental correction of the total condition until segregation 
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legislation is repealed” (II, 35). Pending this action, the 
“.... Commission urges that the separate educational insti- 
tutions for Negroes be made truly equal in facilities and 
quality to those for white students” (II, 35). A dissenting 
opinion to the report on racial discrimination is entered by 
four members of the Commission, three of them presidents 
of universities in states where segregation is the practice. 
It is interesting to note that two of these three presidents 
have announced, subsequent to the publication of the Com- 
mission’s report, that their own universities will admit Ne- 
gro students in certain graduate professional fields of study. 

Religious discrimination is discussed at length, especially 
as it relates to Jewish students. Two recommendations are 


made on this point: (1) “.*... the removal from application 
forms of all questions pertaining to religion, color, and 
national or racial origin” (II, 38); and (2) “.... that edu- 


cators support in their respective States the passage of care- 
fully drawn legislation designed to make equally applicable 
in all institutions of higher learning the removal of arbi- 
trary discriminatory practices in the carrying out of admis- 
sions policies” (II, 68). 

Other arbitrary discriminations in the admission of stu- 
dents that the Commission condemns are those with respect 
to sex, geographic barriers, nonveteran status, unwarranted 
academic requirements, and fixed number quotas by accred- 
iting organizations in certain professional fields, The lack 
of adequate guidance is also cited as a real barrier to con- 
tinued educational opportunity. 

The barrier imposed by the present restricted curriculum 
is given brief treatment in the Commission’s report. The 
Commission concludes: “If the colleges are to educate the 
great body of American youth, they must provide programs 
for the development of other abilities than those involved in 
academic aptitude, and they cannot continue to concentrate 
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on students with one type of intelligence to the neglect of 
youth with other talents” (I, 32). 


The Content of Higher Education 


The President’s Commission has much to say about the 
subject-matter content of higher education. The discussion 
on this point is presumably directed to the attention of insti- 
tutional faculties, for no suggestion is made by the Com- 
mission for any interference in curriculum affairs by 
outside authorities. The greater part of one entire chapter 
in the first volume is devoted to a discussion of general edu- 
cation, the needs for it, its objectives, the methods by which 
it may best be given, and the interrelationship between gen- 
eral and vocational education. 

The program of the various types of higher institutions 
are critically reviewed — the junior college or community 
college, the senior liberal-arts college, the professional 
school, and the graduate school. Graduate education, de- 
scribed as “‘.... the least understood activity in American 
education” (I, 84), comes in for scathing criticism. “Per- 
haps the place to begin the process of reform is with the 
graduate faculties themselves” (I, 89). This is a suggestion 
that many will approve. The need for research, and the con- 
tribution of institutions of higher education to adult educa- 
tion are treated extensively. Strong recommendation is 
made for the improvement of facilities for adult education 
in institutions of higher education. 

Throughout the five volumes of the Commission’s report, 
and especially in the section on the content of education, 
heavy emphasis is laid on the necessity for programs of 
high quality. The commission’s definition of quality, how- 
ever, seems to involve a fine adjustment between the educa- 
tional program and the society and the individuals whom it 
serves, rather than any blind adherence to patterns and 
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procedures established by tradition and the opinions of 
ivory-tower educators. 


Organization for Higher Education 


An entire volume of the Commission’s report (Volume 
III) is devoted to the subject of the organization for higher 
education. Additional references to the topic of organiza- 
tion appear in other parts of the report, notably those deal- 
ing with the curriculum. The report deals extensively with 
the various types of institutions; the discussion of the pro- 
prietary school enters a field not well known to educators, 
but one that must certainly be taken into account in any 
consideration of total available educational facilities. The 
recommendation for the rapid development of community 
colleges is one of the most significant features of the entire 
report of the Commission. 

A brief statement is made in the report regarding the 
desirable size of institutions. Rather timidly the Commis- 
sion questions the wisdom of unlimited expansions on a 
single campus, and suggests the desirability of developing 
more widely diffused educational centers. 

Governmental organization at the state level is given ex- 
tensive treatment in the report. The Commission recom- 
mends that state education departments be strengthened 
and given centralized authority over higher education, with 
adequate staffs for the purpose. In states where this cannot 
be accomplished immediately, the Commission recommends 
the creation of a central controlling State Commission of 
Higher Education as an intermediate step. 

At the national level, the Commission recommends the 
strengthening of the United States Office of Education 
(now known officially as Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency). Various alternatives are reviewed, without 
definite recommendation, for the administrative placing of 
the Office of Education in the organization of the Federal 
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Government. The creation of a continuing Commission on 
Higher Education, to advise the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in this area, is recommended. It is also recommended 
that an interdepartmental committee on higher education 
be set up, representing all interested agencies of the Federal 
Government, with the Commissioner of Education as 
chairman. 

A consideration of the place of voluntary educational 
organizations at the national, regional, and state level leads 
to the conclusion that such associations should be encour- 
aged and strengthened. 

The report gives attention to certain “segments of educa- 
tion requiring special organizational arrangements” (III, 
59). The responsibility for the preparation of teachers for 
the public schools does not seem to fall clearly into any one 
of the areas of authority that the Commission proposes, so 
a recommendation is made for the creation of a separate 
state council of teacher education in each state. Adult 
education seems also to require the creation of a separate 
state council. Guidance and counseling activities cut across 
all levels of education, so the recommendation is made for 
the development of guidance and counseling services in the 
United States Office of Education. 

Faculty 

Volume IV of the Commission’s report is devoted ex- 
clusively to the subject of the staffing of higher education. 
The problems with which it deals are relatively familiar to 
people in colleges and universities but are less well under- 
stood by those on the outside. A useful estimate is made of 
the quantitative needs for faculty members in the future. 
The Commission indicates that the present teaching staff of 
approximately 155,000 should be doubled by 1952, and an 
additional 50,000 should be added by 1960. 

A plan for the adequate preparation of college faculty 
members is advocated. The present programs in the grad- 
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uate schools are severely criticized because they provide 
inadequate opportunity for professional preparation for col- 
lege teaching. “The most conspicuous weakness of the cur- 
rent graduate program is the failure to provide potential 
faculty members with the basic skills and the art necessary 
to impart knowledge to others. College teaching is the only 
major learned profession for which there does not exist a 
well-defined program of preparation directed toward develo- 
ping the skills which it is essential for the practitioner to 
possess” (IV, 16). Necessary factors in the preservice 
preparation of college faculty members are outlined, and an 
internship plan is strongly recommended. Valuable sug- 
gestions are made for the recruitment, selection, placement, 
and in-service education of faculty members. 

The salary situation is discussed extensively and data are 
presented showing the present unfavorable conditions. Rec- 
ommendation is made for “.... salary increases such as to 
provide income commensurate with those earned in other 
fields requiring similar preparation” (IV, 62). 

Improvements needed in the working conditions of the 
faculty are outlined, particularly with reference to policies 
regarding salaries and promotions, participation in group 
annuity and insurance programs, adjustment of the work 
load, provisions for special services to faculty members, and 
adequate guarantees of academic freedom. The Commission 
suggests the setting up of a sort of national teacher-place- 
ment agency to assist colleges in locating new faculty mem- 
bers and to assist qualified teachers in obtaining positions 
where they can serve to the greatest advantage. 

Finance 

The fifth volume of the Commission’s report outlines the 

financial support that would be necessary to realize the 


goals set forth in the preceding sections. To provide for 
4,600,000 students and 350,000 faculty members in 1960, 
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the Commission estimates that a total annual current in- 
come for educational purposes of $2,587,000,000 would be 
required. This is two and one half times the expenditures 
for higher education in 1946-1947. The physical plants for 
higher education, estimated now to have a value of approx- 
imately $4,000,000,000, will require more than twice that 
amount for additional capital investment, bringing the total 
value of the plant in 1960 up to $12,834,000,000. 

Practically all the increase in enrollments, according to 
the President’s Commission, will have to be carried by pub- 
licly controlled institutions. The financial estimates are 
based on the assumption that enrollments in privately con- 
trolled institutions will not increase appreciably beyond the 
1946-1947 level. It should be noted that the Commission 
did not arbitrarily freeze enrollments of privately con- 
trolled institutions at the present level. Instead the Commis- 
sion looked realistically at the plans and prospects of the 
privately controlled institutions, and decided that these in- 
stitutions themselves were following and would continue to 
follow the policy of not expanding their enrollments beyond 
the present level. Since the Commission recommends a 
doubling of present college enrollments for 1960, there was 
no alternative except to provide for the necessary expansion 
of facilities through publicly controlled institutions. 

The conclusion is reached that local governments will 
have about as much a burden as they can successfully carry 
in supporting an adequate program of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, without adding very much of a charge 
for higher education. The state governments can and should 
increase their contributions for higher education. The Com- 
mission estimates that $1,443,000,000 should be available 
from state governments for the support of higher education 
by 1960. “This leaves a deficit in the proposed budget for 
publicly controlled higher education of $638,000,000, which 
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must somehow be provided if the budget for 1960 is to be 
balanced” (V, 42). 

“There is but one source capable of providing the funds 
needed to avoid a deficit and to balance the operating budget 
for higher education: the Federal Government. Only if the 
Federal Government becomes a strong, permanent partner 
in the system of financing higher education can the needs 
of a greatly expanded enrollment be provided” (V, 43). 
The financial assistance needed from the Federal Govern- 
ment is outlined in some detail with respect to the provision 
of scholarships and fellowships, aid for current operation 
of the educational program, and aid for capital outlay 
projects. 

The Commission takes a definite stand recommending 
that public appropriations for educational purposes be limit- 
ed to publicly controlled institutions. Two members of the 
Commission enter a dissenting opinion on this point. 

The Commission makes it clear that it does not want 
higher education strengthened at the expense of the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels of the public school system. 
“The program of financing higher education should pre- 
suppose a sound and effective system of education for all 
youth at the elementary and secondary school level” (V, 6). 
The Commission makes it clear also that, in proposing ex- 
tensive federal support for higher education, it in no way 
advocates a change in the long established pattern by which 
the states, not the Federal Government, control the program. 

Will the resources of the United States permit the main- 
tenance of an expanded program of higher education such 
as the report recommends ? The Commission does not shrink 
from answering this crucial question. 

“Can America afford this program? The answer is un- 
equivocally yes. Expenditures for higher education have in- 
creased steadily and substantially throughout the years. 
Yet, the gross national product, which is a measure of the 
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market value of all goods and services produced in this 
country during a specified period, has also increased, and 
at a higher rate. During the fiscal year 1932, in the midst 
of the depression, expenditures for current educational pur- 
poses in higher education were equivalent to 63/100 of 1 
percent of the gross national product for that year. In 1947, 
when expenditures for higher education were more than 
twice those for 1932, these expenditures were only 46/100 
of 1 percent of the gross national product for that year, or 
only a little more than two thirds as much as fifteen years 
earlier. The amount spent for current purposes in higher 
education has been declining consistently in relation to the 
gross national product over the last fifteen years for which 
comparable data are available. This Commission considers 
the trend unfortunate; and recommends that as the gross 
national product increases, the percentage made available 
for higher education also increase. 

“In terms of 1947 dollar values and the 1947 gross na- 
tional product, the proposed 1960 current expense budget 
of $2,587,000,000 for the complete fulfillment of the Com- 
mission’s recommended program would require 1.19 percent 
of the 1947 gross national products (sic). 

“This Commission believes the Nation can well afford to 
have 1.19 percent of the national production invested in 
higher education. If the $672,000,000, representing the an- 
nual average cost of the needed capital outlay, is added, the 
percentage is 1.50 — still a small figure. 

“If the position is taken that the national economy is fixed 
and that expenditures for higher education are expenditures 
for consumption purposes only, then the view that America 
cannot afford the cost of the proposed program might ap- 
pear justified. But such a position cannot be justified. High- 
er education is an investment, not a cost. It is an investment 
in free men. It is an investment in social welfare, better liv- 
ing standards, better health, and less crime. It is an invest- 
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ment in higher production, increased income, and greater 
efficiency in agriculture, industry, and government. It is an 
investment in a bulwark against garbled information, half 
truths, and untruths; against ignorance and intolerance. It 
is an investment in human talent, better human relation- 
ships, democracy, and peace” (V, 26-28). 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education un- 
dertook the most far reaching evaluation of American high- 
er education that has ever been attempted. Its conclusions 
have been startling to a great many people. Too often its 
recommendations have been reviewed outside the context of 
the arguments from which they arise. Stated thus baldly, 
the recommendations have seemed to many people to be 
idealistic and impossible of attainment. Read in the context 
of the report itself, the recommendations appear to be al- 
most invariably the conclusions of a thoroughly rational 
analysis. To put these recommendations into effect will chal- 
lenge the best efforts of American educators and statesmen. 





Dr. John Dale Russell is Director of the Division of Higher Education, 
United States Office of Education in Washington, D.C. 





REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION: 
A CRITICAL APPRAISAL 


Allan P. Farrell 


On two or three occasions when the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Education was under discus- 
sion, one or other member of the Commission expressed 
surprise and a certain resentment at critical comments on 
the report, as if the criticism misrepresented the sentiments 
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and beliefs of the Commission and questioned, if not its 
competence, at least its good faith. This attempt, therefore, 
at a critical appraisal of the report should begin with a dis- 
avowal and a declaration. Even the most outspoken critics 
of certain of the recommendations have not gone so far as 
to condemn the report as a whole; much less have they 
shown any inclination to indulge in a personal attack on the 
Commission itself or to hold individual members responsible 
for every detail of the report. The report is a public docu- 
ment of the greatest concern to the future of American 
higher education, and what it says, not what members of 
the Commission hold as private views or meant to say, must 
be the basis of debate and judgment. 

All parties endorse the Commission’s prime contention 
that neither the economic condition of a young person’s par- 
ents nor his race, color, or creed should determine his edu- 
cational opportunities. There is generous agreement, too, 
with several of the proposals for making educational oppor- 
tunities available to more people, such as a national program 
of federally financed scholarships and fellowships, an ex- 
pansion of community or junior colleges, and greatly 
increased opportunities and facilities open to adults. Simi- 
larly, the Commission’s criticism of such things as excessive 
specialization in undergraduate colleges and the failure of 
graduate schools to train prospective college teachers in the 
art of teaching has been widely accepted as both right and 
sound. 

Thereupon agreement ends and debate begins. And since 
it is important:to keep the debate centered on major issues, 
we shall limit it here to the following six areas: (1) enroll- 
ment predictions, i.e., the number of qualified youth who 
might go to college if they had the money; (2) liberal vs. 
general education; (3) the status of nonpublic education; 
(4) the financial structure; (5) the participation of govern- 
ment; (6) the philosophy of the report. 
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Two Fundamental Weaknesses 


The critical article which Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins 
wrote for the April 1948 Educational Record* points up two 
glaring weaknesses in the report that lessen confidence in 
its competence and prejudice judgment on the significant 
issues that the Commission raised and attempted to settle. 
These two weaknesses are: (1) the powerful support it 
gives to “the omnibus fallacy, the doctrine that education, 
more education, more expensive education, will solve every 
problem and answer every prayer,” and (2) its tantalizing 
contradictions and qualifications that make it possible for 
anyone to prove almost anything from the report. 

Father Gannon of Fordham called the omnibus fallacy by 
the name of educational inflation, i.e., proposing “‘a panacea 
for the intellectual and moral crisis through which the 
country is passing by offering more and more schooling, 
even if it be, as it will be, inferior.”’* President Wriston of 
Brown, if he is quoted correctly, made much the same point 
by comparing the report of the American Youth Commis- 
sion published in the thirties with the 1948 report of the 
President’s Commission: the former reflected the defeatist 
pessimism of the depression days as the latter reflects the 
optimism of an era of inflation.. Dr. Hutchins quotes an 
example of what he calls the omnibus fallacy from Volume 
II, page 6, of the report: 


This Commission .... affirms the need of each individual for a 
broad educational experience. One which is not only general and lib- 
eral, not only sufficiently vocational, not only for broad competence 
in citizenship and in the wise use of leisure, but also an integrated 
and meaningful combination of all these aims at successive levels of 
education in accordance with the potentialities of each. 





1“The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education,” pp. 
107-22. 

2 Address at the 94th annual dinner, Fordham Alumni Association, New 
York, February 9, 1948. 
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Another illustration, as well as a consequence, of the om- 
nibus fallacy, are the contradictions and qualifications that 
make rational discussion of what the Commission actually 
said almost an impossibility. You are sure the Commission 
is for relaxed standards. But read what it says on page 44 
of Volume I, that “the measure to which extended educa- 
tional opportunities accomplish our purposes will depend on 
the kind of education provided.” You quote from page 6 of 
Volume I to the effect that the Commission will not have 
‘eternal’ truths revealed in earlier ages applied to present 
and future problems, and on page 11 you find the Commis- 
sion saying solemnly that “the everlasting moral essence of 
democracy lies in its fundamental principles, not in its 
means and methods of the moment.” A revision by some- 
body who can substitute English for “pedagoguese’’ is 
needed. 
Estimates of Enrollment 


The Commission’s prediction of a 4,600,000 enrollment 
in American colleges and universities by 1960 involves both 
a quantity and a quality estimate. Granted that 49 per cent 
of high-school graduates are capable of two more years of 
schooling and 32 per cent capable of a full college course, 
would that large a percentage want to go to college? That 
is the quantity issue. But are the 32 per cent really capable 
of a four year college education of good standard? That is 
the quality issue. Both of these issues have a close relation- 
ship to the Commission’s planning and to its proposals. 

The prediction that by 1960 as many as 49 per cent of our 
youth will want to go to college is believed to be optimistic. 
The reasons are two: first, because “only about forty-five 
per cent of the age group now graduate from high school,” 
and second, because “‘even in states like California and 
Utah, where a high proportion now graduate from high 
school and have free junior colleges to attend, the propor- 
tion of those attending junior colleges is seldom over fifty 
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per cent of the high-school graduates. This means that the 
total attendance, even for two years, in places where the 
situation has been optimum has not been over one-third of 
the age group.” * 

One factor militating against the Commission’s estimate is 
that of motivation. Robert J. Havighurst and his associates, 
who have made studies of lower-middle and lower-class 
families in several midwestern communities, found that 
“fully as many able young people fail to go to college be- 
cause they lack the desire as those who fail to go because 
they lack the money.” * Their conclusion in regard to the 
Commission’s estimate is this: “Making the most optimistic 
assumptions — that half of all lower-middle and lower-class 
youth have sufficient intellectual ability to go to college and 
that half of this group who are not now in college would go 
if they had financial assistance ....an additional 18 per 
cent would attend college .... making a total of 35 per cent. 
This is to be compared with the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion of 50 per cent.” * Thus Byron S. Hollinshead, following 
Havighurst’s calculations, says: “We might have a college 
enrollment by 1960 of 3,000,000 students, or double the pre- 
World War II enrollment, but certainly not the triple figure 
of 4,600,000 estimated by the Commission. The figure I 
have just given agrees with an independent estimate made 
by Dr. Harry K. Newburn, President of the University of 
Oregon.” ° 

Disagreement over the percentage of youth who are 
capable of two more years of schooling and the percentage 
capable of a full college course is basically a question of 





? Byron S. Hollinshead, “The Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education,” Bulletin of the Association of American University Pro- 
fessors, XXXIV, No. 2 (summer 1948), 260-61. 

4 Robert J. Havighurst, “Social Implications of the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education,” School and Society, April 3, 1948, 
p. 259. 

5 Ibid., p. 260. 

6 Op. cit., p. 258. 
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whether the Commission had good grounds for its estimate 
that all students who rank in the seventh percentile of the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion have a “reasonable expectation” of completing the 14th 
school year and those who rank in the twenty-first percentile 
a “reasonable expectation” of completing college. President 
Seymour of Yale believes that if we accept the proposed ex- 
pansion program before we improve the quality of the ,edu- 
cation we give, we will endanger the quality of the whole 
educational fabric. * 

Force is given to these views that an increase in numbers 
will lower the quality of higher education by the Commis- 
sion’s own description of the kind of education it wants in 
the colleges of the future — an education that will “provide 
programs for the development of other abilities than those 
involved in academic aptitude” (1, 32), an education that 
will build programs of concentration in the senior college 
“around a much wider range of intellectual and occupa- 
tional objectives to serve a much larger and less selected 
body of students” (I, 72), an education that will put less 
emphasis on “the present orientation of higher education 
toward verbal skills and intellectual interests” (I, 32). 

In one of its main sections on the community college 
(1, 68), the Commission appears to agree that the quality 
of education at the community-college level would be differ- 
ent, and lower, than in a four year liberal-arts college, and 
it adds significantly (1, 70) that “in many cases these stu- 
dents will be stimulated to continue their college careers if 
the 4-year colleges will meet them halfway with liberal ad- 
mission policies” (italics added). The catch is that if the 
community-college standard would be as different as indi- 
cated, the admission policies of four year liberal-arts 
colleges would have to be too liberal on the side of quality 


7 Reported in The New York Times of February 24, 1948. 
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for their own good. It may be that this fact has some con- 
nection with the Commission’s attitude on general vs. liberal 
education. 


General vs. Liberal Education 


Chancellor Hutchins has remarked that “the Commission 
never misses a chance to communicate the news that our 
educational institutions are too intellectual.” * And he goes 
on to illustrate: 


The Commission deplores ‘the present orientation of higher edu- 
cation towards verbal skills and intellectual interests’ (I, 32). It says 
that American schools and colleges are preoccupied with the training 
of the intellect. It even thinks that faculty meetings are too intellec- 
tual and recommends ‘deliberations which have some immediate re- 
sults, such as the purchase of new movie projectors, or the issuance 
of a career guidebook for students’ (IV, 40). It urges administrators 
to be irrational. ‘Administrators tend to think in terms of a logical 
approach to curriculum problems — formulating an over-all phil- 
osophy first, then stating broad objectives, appraising the present 
program in terms of those objectives, defining weaknesses, and dis- 
covering ways to eliminate them. Experience demonstrates that this 
approach is likely to be unproductive of the one essential change, a 
change in the thinking and teaching and research activities of indi- 
vidual faculty members’ (IV, 41). And so we end up with a college 
in which neither the students, the faculty, nor the officers are sup- 
posed to think, or, at least, to look as though they were thinking. ° 


Despite its seeming exaggeration, this blunt critique 
could be further documented from Volumes I and II of the 
report (e.g., I, 32, 44, 58, 59; II, 7, 41, 42). 

The question to be answered is: How, in the Commis- 
sion’s mind, does “general” differ from liberal education? 
“General education should give to the student the values, 
attitudes, knowledge, and skills that will equip him to live 





8 Op. cit., p. 117. 
9 Ibid. 
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rightly and well in a free society. It should enable him to 
identify, interpret, select and build into his own life those 
components of his cultural heritage that contribute richly 
to understanding and appreciation of the world in which he 
lives. It should therefore embrace ethical values, scientific 
generalizations, and aesthetic conceptions, as well as an 
understanding of the purposes and character of the polit- 
ical, economic and social institutions that men have devised” 
(I, 49). “Thus conceived,” the Commission continues, 
“general education is not sharply distinguished from liberal 
education ; the two differ mainly in degree, not in kind. Gen- 
eral education undertakes to redefine liberal education in 
terms of life’s problems as men face them, to give it human 
orientation and social direction, to invest it with content 
that is directly relevant to the demands of contemporary 
society. General education is liberal education with its mat- 
ter and method shifted from its original aristocratic intent 
to the service of democracy” (I, 49). 

After debating these concepts and distinctions, the Com- 
mission on Liberal Education of the Association of Amer- 
‘ican Colleges came to the conclusion that they “not only be- 
tray a basic confusion upon what constitutes general and 
what liberal education, but will be misinterpreted as an at- 
tack upon liberal education as such.” *° Perhaps the funda- 
mental difference in the Commission’s concept of liberal 
education lies in the different emphasis put on the social and 
individual role of education. In the Commission’s report (1, 
5, 6, 47) the social role is given primacy, and nowhere does 
the individual and human character of traditional liberal 
education gain the attention it deserves. There is the state- 
ment that “the first goal in education for democracy is the 
full, rounded and continuing development of the person” 





10“Report of the Commission on Liberal Education,” Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, March 1948, p. 145. 
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(1, 9). But like so many other statements in the report, this 
is so often contradicted or qualified as to lead one to the 
conviction that to the Commission’s way of thinking the 
“development of the person” is not a good in itself, but only 
good in so far as it serves the ends of democracy. At any 
rate, the report puts much more emphasis on social than on 
intellectual development and views education dominantly in 
terms of democracy rather than in terms of the individual. 

In his paper, “The President Studies Higher Education,” 
Gould Wickey notes this overemphasis on the social as com- 
pared with the personal or individual in education. “It is 
true,” he says, “President Truman in his letter of appoint- 
ment of Commission members called attention to the neces- 
sity of reexamining ‘our system of higher education in 
terms of its objectives, methods, and facilities; and im light 
of the social role it has to play.’ That last clause seems to 
mislead the Commission, for their report might just as well 
have been entitled, ‘Education for Citizenship’.” “* Certainly 
no one should underestimate the social role of education. 
But man is not for society any more than he is for the state. 
The philosophy of the report, which will be gone into later, 
lays down a purely naturalistic philosophy of man, society, 
and the state. Instead of viewing democracy as a fair field 
for cultivating the good life, it turns democracy into the 
Good Life, making of it a sort of religion, an end; and man, 
the student, seems to be projected as a means, an instrument 
to serve this end. That the true nature of man, as always 
understood in traditional liberal education, is nowhere ac- 
knowledged as of prime importance in “general’’ education, 
is enough to suggest that liberal and “general” education 
differ in kind as well as in degree. 


Private Colleges, Finance, Government 


The next three areas of debate — the Commission’s atti- 
tude toward the privately controlled institutions, its pattern 





11 Christian Education, XXXI (June 1948), 100. 
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of finance, and the role of the state — are sufficiently inter- 
related to be dealt with as a unit. No other part of the report 
has aroused quite as much amazement, quite as much official 
flutter in academic dovecots, as what the Commission told 
the privately controlled colleges and universities. Somebody 
dubbed it a whispered “Hail” and a shouted “Farewell.” 
“You have done as good a job as could be expected,” it 
whispered. ““Let us even call it a good job, a pioneer job. 
But of course it wasn’t a big enough job. NOW we will 
take over,” it boomed, “and our great state universities will 
do the big job, bigger and therefore better ; costlier and big- 
ger and therefore better. We hope you'll be able, somehow, 
to keep going.” 

Almost everybody agrees that this is pretty much the 
tone of Volume V of the report. It is said that Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the American Council of Education, 
who acted as chairman of the President’s Commission, has 
acknowledged as much and deprecated it. 

One of the contributors to Whither American Educa- 
tion? suspects “a causal relationship between the Commis- 
sion’s small esteem of liberal education and its snubbing of 
privately-controlled institutions; for it is in the latter that 
the tradition of liberal education has been kept alive.” ” 
Perhaps there are better grounds for seeing a causal rela- 
tionship rather between the report’s social philosophy and 
its attitude toward the private colleges and universities. 
The viewpoint of that philosophy is that youth should be 
trained for the democratic state and that the democratic 
state is a sort of religion, with public education as its 
church. It would seem that to this social philosophy is due 
much of the Commission’s strong preference for public edu- 
- cation. The assumption is that “American democracy will 
be best served by a mighty system of public higher educa- 





12 New York: America Press, p. 14. 
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tion to be financed by local, State, and Federal taxes, and 
to be controlled, managed, and supervised by governmental 
agencies.” ** 

This means, frankly, that the thinking in the report is 
toward statism. A writer in the Catholic University of 
America Bulletin quotes two passages from Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s Education Between Two Worlds (1942) to 
illustrate this thinking. “It is the State which is replacing 
the Church. It is government, national, provincial, and 
local, which has control of teaching. Education is not only 
becoming secular. It is also becoming political” (p. 3). And 
again: “For better or worse, we have chosen to put the gird- 
ing, and nurturing, and cultivating of the growth of our 
people into the hands of the State” (p. 8). To which the 
writer appends the comment: “From beginning to end, the 
President’s Commission confirms Meiklejohn’s statements. 
These eminent educators are apparently quite willing to 
turn over higher education in this country to the State, to 
make education political. The evidence is quite clear.” ** 

Two members of the Commission, Mgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt and Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, firmly dissented 
from the thinking of the majority of the Commission. Their 
dissent, printed at the end of Volume V of the report, issues 
this warning: “We fear that legislation implementing the 
Commission’s recommendation would go a long way toward 
establishing an administrative structure for higher educa- 
tion whereby Government in the United States might easily 
use the nation’s public colleges and universities to promote 
its political purposes” (V, 66). In subscribing “whole- 
heartedly” to this dissenting view, President Hollinshead of 





13 Higher Education for American Democracy, Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, “Statement of Dissent,” V, 66. 

14 Rey. Michael J. McKeough, Ord. Praem., “The President’s Commission 
on Higher Education,” Catholic University of America Bulletin, XVI (Jan- 
uary 1949), 7. 
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Coe College, took occasion to quote what Raymond B. 
Fosdick wrote on “The Role of the Private College.” “State 
colleges and universities,” he said, “have frequently been 
jeopardized by the arbitrary acts of those who hold political 
power. When that time comes the private institutions must 
be the counteracting agencies to keep the light of freedom 
burning.” * 

The Commission itself said the same thing in the course 
of arguing against granting public funds in support of 
privately controlled colleges and universities. “The accept- 
ance of public funds by any institution, public or private, 
should carry with it the acceptance of the right of the people 
as a whole to exercise review and control of the educational 
policies and procedures of that institution. Such acceptance 
by privately controlled institutions would, in the opinion of 
this Commission, tend to destroy the competitive advan- 
tages and free inquiry which they have established and 
which are so important in providing certain safeguards to 
freedom. It would be contrary to the best interests of these 
institutions as well as to those of society in general” (V, 
58.) That the Commission was conscious of the great and 
real danger to privately controlled institutions in the ex- 
treme imbalance between public and private higher educa- 
tion as expressly envisioned in its recommendations, is 
evident from the statement it made elsewhere: “The Com- 
mission is .... aware of the fact that its proposals for a 
great expansion of higher education in publicly-controlled 
institutions may make it extremely difficult for many private 
institutions to survive” (V, 46). 

What the Commission did not see or see clearly enough 
is well expressed by Gould Wickey when he said that “the 
basic philosophy of the report will tend to the development ° 
of an educational program in which the state and federal 





15 Hollinshead, op. cit., p. 264. 
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control over all higher education will be so tremendous that 
privately-supported schools will be affected whether aided 
or not. In not desiring to aid through federal funds the de- 
velopment of any religion or denomination in its educational 
institutions, the Commission has gone to the other extreme 
of devising a procedure which will result in a totalitarian- 
ism destructive of the very democracy in which they seem 
to be interested.” ** This is a hard saying, but it was uttered 
by the two dissenting members of the Commission in a 
debate over the recommendations included in Volume V of 
the report, and fell on deaf ears. *’ 

And so the very real dangers inherent in the Commis- 
sion’s attitude toward privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities (and toward private accrediting agencies as well) 
must be brought to the attention of the American public. It 
is no longer safe or sane to think that totalitarianism cannot 
happen here. This is not to say that the Commission believes 
in or wants totalitarianism to happen here. No doubt it 
would fiercely repudiate the very idea. What must be said is 
that the recommendations of the Commission, if accepted 
and implemented, would lead to statism, which is a form of 
totalitarianism. 


Philosophy of the Report 


To those who have criticized the philosophy of the report 
as reflecting naturalism or secularism, members of the 
Commission have pointed to page fifty of Volume I as suffi- 
cient refutation of the criticism. On that page there is a 
feeble statement to this effect: “Religion is held to be a 
major force in creating the system of human values on 
which democracy is predicated, and many derive from one 
or another of its varities a deepened sense of human worth 
and a strengthened concern for the rights of others” (I, 50). 





16 Op. cit., pp. 101-2. 
17 Cf., “Statement of Dissent,” op. cit., V, 66. 
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On the same page the Commission refers to “spiritual and 
ethical development,” “ethical considerations,” and “faith 
in each other’; but it hurriedly adds: “Ethical principles 
that will induce this faith need not be based on any single 
sanction or be authoritarian in origin, nor need finality be 
claimed for them.’”’ Upon which Dr. Gould Wickey re- 
marks: “In other words, for the Commission moral prin- 
ciples are utilitarian and relative. And that is just the reason 
education does not know where it is going. It is based on 
principles relative to the times rather than on principles basic 
for all times. .... As for religion, the Commission admits 
that religion 7s held to be a major force in creating the sys- 
tem of human values on which democracy is predicated. 
Since some persons find a satisfactory basis for a moral 
code in the democratic creed itself, some in philosophy, some 
in religion, it is clear that religion is not absolutely essential 
for human welfare, for the education of the free man, and 
for American democracy.” * 

One of the members of the Commission sums up the phil- 
osophy of the report in these words: 


The motives and ends of action, the standards of judgment, the 
measure of accomplishment, are all evaluated in terms of current 
needs of American democratic society and the democratic State. The 
ultimate end of this society is its own greatest possible progress in all 
those aspects which it may consider beneficial to itself at successive 
stages of development. In other words, this democratic society is a 
materialistic society in process of evolution. The democratic society 
of the Report is identical in name only with democratic society in the 
traditional and Christian sense. 

A superficial reading of the Commission’s Report, therefore, may 
give the impression that the dominant philosophical outlook is secu- 
laristic; but in reality it is much more signficant and positive than 
that. In the Report, democracy is defined in terms of a religion, and 
democracy is, in fact, very definitely the religion of an ever increasing 
number of Americans. Democracy is defined as religious ideals are 


18 Op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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defined, and it is set up as the ultimate inspiration and sanction of 
action. The church of this democracy is the public school. '® 


Should any one of several of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations that have been criticized in this perhaps annoy- 
ingly critical paper be put into effect, the eventual result 
would be to make the youth of the nation wards of the state 
from kindergarten through graduate and _ professional 
school; and that would soon produce the phenomenon of the 
disappearance of young people as humanism and religion 
conceive them. 

The report is bound to play an influential role in steering 
higher educational policy in the United States for years to 
come. In spite of the criticisms of its fundamental philos- 
ophy and of a number of its recommendations, which have 
been brought out in this “critical appraisal,” it contains a 
wealth of solidly established information, as well as many 
suggestions and proposals that would make for the im- 
provement of all our colleges and universities. The report 
should be studied critically but constructively. Wide discus- 
sion of it will contribute to whatever revisions and modifica- 
tions may be necessary in order to bring it into harmony 
with our long-standing ideals of democracy. 


19M. R. P. McGuire, “Blueprint for the New American Education,” 
America, April 3, 1948, Sec. II, pp. 1-4. 


The Rev. Allan P. Farrell is at the University of Detroit at Detroit, 
Michigan. 








ANOTHER WAY OUT? 
Paul Swain Havens 


This article is not intended to be critical, although it is 
bound to seem so at certain points. My aim is to examine 
four points raised by the report of President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education and, against that back- 
ground, to offer a counter-proposal. The Commission has 
worked long and hard and has produced a document of ex- 
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treme importance to the nation. Americans being what they 
are, it can hardly be expected that a report as broad in scope 
and as far reaching in implication as this will pass without 
discussion and question. And in this case, the more discus- 
sion there is, the better off we shall be. 

The first point is the major premise from which the mem- 
bers of the Commission appear to have reasoned. The title 
which the Commission chose for its report, as everyone 
knows, is Higher Education for American Democracy. 
Was the preposition in the title deliberately chosen? Does 
the Commission intend to imply that the function of higher 
education shall hereafter be to support and popularize 
American democracy? This is the question that the thought- 
ful reader will ask himself as he turns over the early pages 
of the first volume of the report, in which the basic premise 
is laid down. “To educate our citizens,” the Commission 
states, “only in the structure and processes of the American 
government, therefore, is to fall far short of what is needed 
for the fuller realization of the democratic ideal. /t 1s the 
responsibility of higher education to devise programs and 
methods which will make clear the ethical values and the 
concepts of human relations upon which our political system 
rests.” * In one sense this is indeed a responsibility of higher 
education, recognized increasingly in these latter years. But 
in another sense — inevitably suggested by the context 
from which this quotation is drawn — this appears to be 
suggeste! as the chief responsibility of American higher 
education. One is bound to ask, therefore, which antedates 
the other, higher education or American democracy ? Which 
validates the other? Higher education, like the church, has 
survived under many forms of government and thus far 
outlived them all. 





1The Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
Democracy (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947), I, 12. 
(Italics mine.) 
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Assuming that the American democratic way of life is 
something that we wish to cherish, preserve, and improve, 
is it wise to convert higher education into its propaganda 
agent as the report implies we should do? Many of us are 
convinced that the American form of government is the 
best, all things considered, that the world has yet produced. 
But it is not too farfetched to foresee the possibility of a 
time in the future when we shall have formulated a better 
polity which will make contemporary democracy seem as 
old-fashioned and out-of-date as arbitrary autocracy seems 
to us now. What will the position of higher education be if 
that day arrives? Shall we not find that it has been discred- 
ited by its alliance with an outworn philosophy of govern- 
ment? And for our own day and age, are we wise to make 
higher education the tool of a particular form of political 
government? We have seen the fruits of that policy in 
Germany and Japan, and we see them now in Russia. 

A still more cogent objection comes to mind as one reads 
further. The report defines the task of college faculties: 
“The task of college faculties is to inspire in our young 
people a consuming enthusiasm for the democratic way of 
life and at the same time develop in them an active appre- 
ciation of different cultures and other peoples.” * This is a 
new definition of the purpose of college teaching. If it 
means what it seems to mean, our institutions of higher 
education will hereafter have as their major objective the 
inculcation of “a consuming enthusiasm for the democratic 
way of life.” Many would feel easier if that sentence could 
be rewritten to read, “The task of college faculties is to in- 
spire in our young people a consuming enthusiasm for the 
truth.” For it is the search for truth which alone gives to 
higher education its dignity and its final raison d’étre. In 





2 Ibid., I, 14. 
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whatever type of society they may exist, colleges and uni- 
versities must stand slightly aloof from the political vortex 
which threatens to engulf them. Their proper function is not 
to support any particular form of state per se but to dis- 
cover and to teach the truth, knowing, in so far as truth, 
justice, and virtue are visible in the political life of which 
they are a part, that political life is good. Because there is so 
much that is good in American democracy it is not unnat- 
ural that the writers of the report should have regarded the 
colleges and universities of the country as a means of 
further improving our way of life. That they can certainly 
do in a thousand different ways; but they cannot in the long 
run achieve anything but defeat for themselves and for 
American democracy unless their primary function contin- 
ues to be that of searching for and disseminating the truth. 

The second-peint has to do with the extension of educa- 
tional opportunity and the establishment of the goal of 
4,600,000 students enrolled in some program of higher edu- 
cation by 1960. But is it a goal that we can reasonably hope 
to attain without a consequent lowering of our educational 
standards? The report implies that what we have done 
under emergency conditions with our large numbers of vet- 
erans we can do again and again as a matter of everyday 
procedure. This is only to pile Pelion on Ossa: to encumber 
an already overtaxed machine with a greater burden than it 
can be expected to carry efficiently — even with the assist- 
ance of the so-called “community colleges” which the report 
recommends. 

It is at this point more than at any other that the report 
bows to the worship of numbers. The argument is that more 
people need more years of education. But what America 
needs at this moment is not more education but better edu- 
cation. We shall gain nothing, either for ourselves or for 
the world, by producing a vast number of half-educated 
people, but we can make immeasurable advances if we re- 
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solve to educate the genuinely able in a more thorough and 
satisfying way. 

The goals established for general education are cited in 
extenso in Volume I of the report, beginning at page 50. 
There are eleven goals ranging from the development of the 
personal and civic virtues and the recognition of the inter- 
dependence of the world to such pursuits as the enjoyment 
of literature, art, and music, the acquisition of attiti:des 
basic to a satisfactory family life, and the development of 
the student’s power to use the skills and habits involved in 
critical and constructive thinking. These are the very goals 
which liberal-arts colleges and universities have set for 
themselves for years. They are differently phrased, perhaps, 
but their substance is familiar enough. The colleges recog- 
nize how imperfectly they have achieved these goals in four 
years. Is it reasonable to expect that the community college 
can achieve them in two years, fragmentary as the com- 
munity college will be in many instances and devoid of the 
solidarity which a residence college normally possesses? At 
this point the report appears to embrace a fundamental con- 
tradiction. On the one hand, it sets up the objectives of gen- 
eral education, as proposed for the typical community col- 
lege. These objectives are far beyond the ready achievement 
of the most conscientious four year liberal-arts college. On 
the other hand, it suggests through its proposal for the es- 
tablishment of a vast network of two year community col- 
leges the extension of the high school throughout four more 
semesters. 

It is also relevant to ask here whether the economic struc- 
ture of our country is such that it can absorb the vastly 
increased numbers of young people to whom the report pro- 
poses to offer higher education. Despite the terminal courses 
which will be open to many of them, a disproportionate 
number will probably wish to become ‘white collar’ workers. 
Attempts may be made to divert them into various voca- 
tions, but experience in this and other countries demon- 
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strates that there is an inevitable gravitation toward the 
‘white collar’ job on the part of the college and junior college 
student. ° 

The third point is germane to the second. It concerns the 
instructional force that will be necessary to achieve a goal 
anything like that which is established by the report for the 
year 1960. There were in 1947, 155,000 teachers, research- 
ers, and administrators connected with our institutions of 

higher education. By 1960 the report estimates that we 
shall need 350,000: an increase of well over twice our pres- 
ent force, all to be achieved in twelve years or less. Even 
assuming that administrators are not essential to our educa- 
tional system — and there are many who will say ‘aye’ to 
that assumption — the need will exist for 300,000 teachers 
and researchers by 1960. 

The report suggests four sources from which the vastly 
expanded staff will be drawn. The first is called “adults 
now in some other line of work’; the second is “recent 
graduates of colleges and universities not yet established in 
a life career.” From these two sources some additions to the 
teaching profession can be expected, but we shall only de- 
ceive ourselves if we anticipate a large number. The third 
source offers more hope. It is “students who are or will be 
enrolled in colleges and universities’ — the group from 
which the teaching profession normally gains its largest 
group of new recruits. The final category is “secondary 
school teachers” who see in the expanded program of higher 
education a chance to ‘upgrade’ themselves. Certainly this is 
not a group to whom a strong appeal should be made lest 
the result be a compensatory weakening of our already bur- 
dened high-school system. 

The problem of expanding the instructional force is the 











’ For further exploration of this point see S. E. Harris, “Millions of B.A.’s, 
But No Jobs,” The New York Times Magazine, Sunday, January 2, 1949. 
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most severe difficulty that this entire program of higher 
education faces. Appraising the likelihood that the teaching 
force can be expanded to care for the greatly increased 
number of students which the report sets as a goal, the 
members of the Commission have been forced to conclude 
that “the total picture is not encouraging.” It is less than 
encouraging from the point of view of existing colleges and 
universities, for an expansion of this size -— if it comes 
about — will undoubtedly mean that their own faculties will 
be freely plundered and their own programs corresponding- 
ly weakened. 

The final point — and the importance of it to the nation 
seems not yet to have been appreciated — is the position in 
which our private colleges and universities will find them- 
selves if the program or anything similar to it is trans- 
formed into reality by Congress. The Commission states 
that the cost of higher education in 1947 was approximately 
one billion dollars. By 1952 the cost will have risen, under 
the terms of the expanded program, to $2,181,000,000; and 
by 1960 the cost will be $2,587,000,000. No one will quarrel 
with the conclusion of the Commission that this figure does 
not represent a disproportionally high percentage of our 
national wealth to be devoted to higher education. But it is 
important that we realize that $1,870,000,000 of the $2,- 
587,000,000 cost as of 1960 will come from federal, state, 
and local taxing sources and will be allocated entirely to 
publicly controlled institutions, representing a vast increase 
in the funds which they already receive from the taxing 
power. Compare this figure suggested for publicly support- 
ed institutions, now established and proposed to be estab- 
lished, with the figure of $506,000,000 which the report 
suggests will be available from private sources for privately 
supported institutions. The discrepancy is startling. More- 
over, it is ominous that in 1960 the Commission assumes 
that privately supported colleges will have the same income 
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and the same expenditure as they had in 1947. Their enroll- 
ment is to remain at the same figure, 900,000. 

The significance of this is clear. The privately supported 
institutions of the country have, according to the reasoning 
of the Commission, reached their maximum growth and 
expansion and are seen as ‘frozen’ henceforth. The principal 
future work in higher education and all future expansion 
are regarded as the province of the publicly supported in- 
stitution. 

If our private colleges and universities have arrived at 
the end of their power to serve the nation and to grow in 
strength, there has been little evidence of that fact hereto- 
fore. Working in harmony with the tax-supported institu- 
tion, they have made distinctive contributions without which 
American higher education would be a poor thing indeed. 
It is as important to the publicly supported institution as it 
is to the privately supported institution that the latter type 
of college and university shall not have its life constricted 
at any arbitrary point of growth, but that if tomorrow’s 
educational task is to be greater than today’s, a means be 
found by which the privately supported institution may con- 
tinue to make its full contribution and to grow in achieve- 
ment and usefulness. 

What does the report propose for the privately supported 
institutions as it emphasizes the apparent necessity of an in- 
crease in the number and wealth of publicly supported insti- 
tutions? It is, I fear, rather cold comfort: “They should 
confine their enrollments as well as their programs to levels 
which they can support on a high quality basis with the 
funds in sight ; they shouid take all the steps necessary with- 
in reason to expand and strengthen their methods of appeal- 
ing for contributions.” * The publicly supported institution 
is to have ready access to federal, state, and local funds; the 
privately supported institution is encouraged to run bigger 














* Op. cit., IV, 28. 
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and better campaigns. 

The remainder of this article has to do with a counter 
proposal. Let us agree that an educated citizenry is essential 
to the nation; let us agree that many boys and girls of good 
ability have not been able in the past to attend college be- 
cause of financial obstacles or because of discriminatory 
practices; let us agree that it is still reasonable to consider 
higher education as a privilege rather than as a right; let 
us agree that our privately supported colleges and univer- 
sities should remain strong. 

If, then, education is and must be a matter of vital im- 
portance to the nation, let us strengthen that most typical 
of American educational enterprises, the free public high 
school. If federal, state, and municipal funds are to be used, 
let them be used here. It is the high school which ministers, 
and should continue to minister, to the great masses of our 
boys and girls; but the contemporary high school — partly 
because of the enormously accelerated growth it has had 
since 1910 — is understaffed, under-equipped, and over- 
crowded. It is at this point in our educational system that 
the major effort can, and should, be made. Let us see that 
large classes are reduced to manageable size; that high- 
school teachers are encouraged to do their best work by a 
more adequate salary scale and improved working condi- 
tions; that new teachers are recruited for the profession by 
the enhancement of its prestige and its morale; and that 
some of the most important aims of general education are 
achieved for all. If the nonselective principle in education 
is valid at all, it is valid through the high-sciiool period and 
no further. It is in the high school, strengthened and assist- 
ed and buttressed, that we can best expect to do the kind of 
work for millions of young boys and girls that the Commis- 
sion urges we do. If we are thinking of educational reforms 
that will reach the masses of American boys and girls — 
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and it is clear that the report is thinking in terms of the 
masses when it suggests that virtually one out of every two 
boys and girls shall hereafter continue study past the high- 
school period — then let us think in terms of the entire mass 
and of the high school. 

Let us, in the second place, make full provision for the 
college education of the ablest among our high-school grad- 
uates, thus removing the economic inequalities that now 
prohibit some able students from study after high school. 
The Commission has made a recommendation which should 
achieve this end: a series of scholarships supported by the 
Federal Government for students seeking the baccalaureate 
degree; and a series of fellowships similarly supported for 
those who desire to proceed beyond the baccalaureate degree. 
If federal funds are to be used for the purpose of higher 
education, this is the way in which they should be used. The 
grant should be based upon a competitive examination, or a 
battery of them, thus making sure that the recipient is 
worthy of the support that he seeks. The grant is to be made 
to the individual, who may choose to study at any recog- 
nized college or university in the country. There should be 
no discrimination among the candidates in race, creed, or 
color. Under a program of this kind, higher education is not 
a ‘right’ to be had for the asking, but is a privilege to be 
earned. And it can properly be pointed out to the applicants 
for and the winners of these federal scholarships and fel- 
lowships that it is only a free, democratic country like the 
United States that can make available an opportunity of 
this kind. 

Finally, let the states one by one make careful surveys of 
their own educational needs, bearing in mind, of course, 
that no state is a closed unit and that it sends some of its 
students to other states and receives some in return. A num- 
ber of states, including New York and Pennsylvania, have 
made recent studies of this very kind. It will almost invar- 
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iably be found that there is a need for certain types of voca- 
tional school and that the types will vary greatly from one 
section of the country to another. Since higher education 
has generally been the province of the state rather than of 
the Federal Government — if the work has not been done 
free of public cost by the privately supported college or uni- 
versity — it is reasonable that the state should then move to 
meet its own needs out of its own funds. The proposal keeps 
the onus of the program upon the state where it belongs and 
spares us the melancholy sight of communities once more 
turning to Washington for assistance in doing the tasks 
that they should do themselves. Some inequalities among the 
states will undoubtedly remain. Time will care for many of 
them; and to those who still complain it may be desirable to 
quote the statement made by the legislature of Indiana in 
1945: 


Indiana needs no guardian and intends to have none. We Hoosiers 
— like the people of our sister states — were fooled for quite a while 
with the magicians’ trick that a dollar taxed out of our pockets and 
sent to Washington will be bigger when it comes back to us. We find 
that it lost weight in its journey to Washington and back. The polit- 
ical brokerage of the bureaucrats has been deducted. We have decided 
that there is no such thing as Federal aid. We know that there is no 
wealth to tax that is not already within the boundaries of the forty- 
eight states. ° 


The title of the Commission’s report is Higher Education 
for American Democracy. Some such proposal as is set 
forth in these final paragraphs will, in the opinion of some, 
better promote higher education, American democracy, and 
American independence of thought than an omnibus pro- 
gram, nonselective in principle, financed from tax funds, 
and presenting only a dreary future for the privately sup- 
ported American college and university. 

5 The New York Times, December 25, 1948, p. 16. 


Paul Swain Havens is President of Wilson College at Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 









































A REPLY TO THE CRITICS 
T. R. McConnell 


The debate stimulated by the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education has served to place 
squarely before the people some fundamental problems and 
issues in the future development of higher education in the 
United States. While some of the criticisms of the report 
seem to the present writer to be based on misinterpretations 
of its content, most of the opposition represents basic dis- 
agreement on matters of educational policy and program. 
The Commission was not unaware that these differences 
existed ; criticism or opposition was therefore obviously not 
unexpected. The Commission simply chose to state what it 
considered its own best judgment with respect to the basic 
questions and issues which it discussed. 

Many critics have strongly disagreed with the Commis- 
sion’s proposal for a great expansion of college enrollment. 
The Commission did not predict an enrollment of 4,600,000 
beyond the twelfth grade by 1960. Rather, it presented this 
number of students as a desirable goal. There are reasons 
to believe, on purely practical grounds, that this goal is un- 
likely to be attained. Havighurst,* for example, has esti- 
mated that the motivational barrier is at least as important 
as the economic barrier in keeping young people out of col- 
lege, and that removal of financial difficulties would raise 
the proportion of young people who attend college to about 
35 per cent, compared with the Commission’s assumption of 
50 per cent. The criticism that the Commission’s goal is 
unrealistic is less significant for present consideration, how- 
ever, than the contention that its objective is undesirable. 





1R. J. Havighurst, “Social Implications of the Report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education”, School and Society, LXVII (April 3, 
1948), 257-61. 
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It is possible to predict that college enrollment will reach 
only about 3,000,000 by 1960, without rejecting the Com- 
mission’s belief that a much larger enrollment would be 
fully consistent with the whole of our educational, social, 
economic, political, and cultural development. 

One critic, fearful that the colleges are threatened with 
“a tide of mediocrity”, has condemned the Commission’s 
proposal for expansion of enrollment in this somewhat im- 
moderate language: ““The fraud in the present campaign for 
educational inflation consists in spreading our national cul- 
ture perilously thin and calling it ‘democracy in education’. 
It consists in swelling the number of incompetents in Amer- 
ican colleges and calling it ‘equality of opportunity’.”* To 
this, President Jones of the University of Arkansas made 
the following reply: “I don’t think much of that metaphor. 
It implies that culture is a substance like peanut butter, that 
we haven’t much of it, and that if we try to share it more 
widely all the children will be skimped on their sandwiches. 
But knowledge, unlike peanut butter, does not diminish by 
being shared. It is more likely to increase.” * 

President Seymour of Yale has deplored “the Commis- 
sion’s assumption that every boy and girl in America has 
‘a right’ to go to college,” and insisted that “a college educa- 
tion is a privilege, not a right.” * The first part of this state- 
ment is, of course, inaccurate, and rather grossly so. The 
Commission took the position that approximately half, not 
all, young people have the intellectual capacity to complete 
at least fourteen years of schooling. The assertion that a 
college education is a “privilege” and not a “right” is a rem- 
nant of an aristocratic attitude that is of doubtful value in 





2 R. I. Gannon, as reported in The New York Times of February 10, 1948. 
3L. W. Jones, “The Challenge of the President’s Commission,” mimeo- 
graphed copy of an address delivered at the Sixty-second Annual Convention 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Washington, 
D.C., November 9, 1948. 
4 C. Seymour, as reported in The New York Times of March 14, 1948. 
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the present age. Although admitting that many Americans 
naively believe that will power and schooling can compen- 
sate for lack of general capacity and specific aptitudes, 
President Conant considers that “such leveling doctrines 
were the antibodies supplied unconsciously by the body pol- 
itic to counteract the claims of those who had enjoyed ‘the | 
privileges of a higher education’.” ° A democratic view of 
society and education does not hold that all individuals de- 
serve, or can profit from, the same kind of education. The 
democratic ideal does imply, as President Jones has said, 
“the right of every individual to develop whatever excel- 
lence is in him.” ° 

The short-sightedness of confining higher education to a 
select group I have emphasized in another place, as follows: 

“All education in the United States, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher, is based on the belief that a democracy - 
cannot exist and grow merely through the leadership of an 
intellectual elite. The recent development of both secondary 
and higher education in our country is an expression of the 
conviction that a modern democratic society must have a 
large body of citizens who possess a deep understanding of 
the problems of modern life; who are devoted to the pur- 
poses and ideals of a free society; and who will take a re- 
sponsible and enlightened part in public affairs, both national 
and international. Furthermore, there is a widespread feel- 
ing that the highly educated few are unlikely to be recog- 
nized or accepted as leaders in a democracy if the great body 
of citizens have no basis of communication with them. The 
problems of human society are not likely to be solved as long 
as there exists a great intellectual gulf between the highly 
educated few and the meagerly educated masses. The differ- 
ences among citizens in a democracy should take the form 





5 J. B. Conant, Education in a Divided World (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), p. 208. 
8 Op. cit. 
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of gradations instead of sharp distinctions between the un- 
informed and the enlightened, the uncultured and the cul- 
tivated, the vocationally and the liberally educated man.’’’ 
The report has been interpreted as opposing any form of 
selection of students by individual institutions. I can find 
nothing in the document which makes any such implication. 
The attitude of the report is more accurately characterized 
by the comment made recently by Dean Alva R. Davis of 
the University of California at Berkeley to the effect that 
“we all too frequently say that there are too many students 
in the university. This may be true, but we can’t rid our- 
selves of responsibility by raising entrance standards and 
then making faces over the scholastic fence at those ex- 
cluded.”* Neither by direct statement nor by implication 
does the report oppose the right of a private college or uni- 
versity, or for that matter of a public one, to select the 
students who are most likely to profit from its educational 
program. What the report does recommend is a varied but 
comprehensive pattern of institutions and curriculums that 
will meet the needs of many high-school graduates for edu- 
cation of different kinds and different extents. It did not 
propose that all students should take the same curriculum, 
that they could profit from the same length of training, or 
that they should be educated in the same sort of college or 
university. It envisaged an over-all program of rich diver- 
sity —- community colleges, four year liberal-arts colleges, 
universities of complex organization combining general 
education and occupational training, professional colleges, 
and other specialized schools providing the diverse training 








7T. R. McConnell, Report of Preparatory Conference of Representatives of 
Universities, (Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, 1948), pp. 145-46. 

8 A. R. Davis, “The Place of the Community College in a State Educational 
System,” mimeographed copy of an address delivered at the Sixty-second 
Annual Convention of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Washington, D.C., November 10, 1948. 
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that a highly complex society must have. The Commission’s 
general blueprint for such a comprehensive system of post 
high-school education was neither visionary nor particularly 
novel. The Report of the Temporary Commission on the 
Need for a State University in New York outlined a state- 
wide plan on essentially the same broad lines, and the recent 
Report on the Needs of Califorma in Higher Education 
presented a concrete example of the kind of over-all educa- 
tional program the Commission had in mind, although it 
was developed quite independently of the Commission’s 
deliberations. 

In a critique of the report of the President’s Commission 
published under the auspices of the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association in a pamphlet entitled, Whither American 
Education?, this passage appears: “Had the Commission 
said: we think that 49 per cent of our youth can take ad- 
vantage of some sort of post-secondary education; many of 
these (with economic barriers removed) will be as able as 
any others to pass the admission standards and fulfill the 
graduation requirements of any college or university in the 
country; many others will need a different type of educa- 
tion, say, in terminal community colleges, which will cap- 
italize on and develop capacities such as social sensitivity, 
motor skill, mechanical aptitude and vocational interests, 
rather than academic aptitude and ability to grasp abstrac- 
tions — had the Commission said this, and suggested suit- 
able programs for the new type of education, it would have 
performed a larger service to democracy.” ° 

This is an amazing passage, because that is essentially 
what the Commission did say, with the important addition 
that with the fulfillment of particular aptitudes of whatever 
sort should go the fullest possible measure of general educa- 
tion for rich personal life and responsible citizenship. 





® Pp. 19-20. 
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One suspects that in certain instances the objection to ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity as a threat to “stan- 
dards” screens an aristocratic attitude toward higher educa- 
tion. But in other cases, I am sure, it represents a sincere 
fear that educational quality may be sacrificed and the 
gifted student neglected. It is not undemocratic to recognize 
and nurture exceptional talent. Our society needs all the 
talent it can find. But I do not believe that quantity and 
quality are incompatible, if society gives adequate support 
to education. I agree with President Conant that ‘“‘we must 
see to it that public support of education beyond the high 
school is consistent with our democratic ideals; without 
diminishing our concern for education for all American 
youth, we must seek more effective ways of finding and edu- 
cating talent for the service of the nation.” *° 

To this end, the Commission gave highest priority to its 
recommendation for a system of federal scholarships and 
fellowships granted on a competitive basis and usable in 
both private and public institutions. Perhaps, as President 
Conant has suggested, the full program proposed by the 
Commission is a bit too ambitious for the immediate future, 
but I do not agree with him that in the beginning the schol- 
arships and fellowships should be limited to students headed 
for the professions of medicine, dentistry, public health, and 
for research careers in the natural sciences. The need for 
research in human relations is desperate, and I believe that 
the Congress can be persuaded to include the social sciences, 
humanities, and education with the physical and biological 
sciences in a comprehensive program. 

On philosophical grounds, the report has been subjected 
to two broad criticisms: first, that it emphasized social to 
the neglect of individual values, and second, that it ex- 
pressed a purely secular view of education. 





10 Op. cit., p. 210. 
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The first criticism takes a variety of forms. One of the 
variants is that the Commission proceeded on the mistaken 
assumption that the purpose of education is to create a bet- 
ter society, whereas it is really to transform the individual. 
This doctrine is especially comforting to college and uni- 
versity presidents who must solicit gifts from donors who 
do not approve free investigation of controversial political, 
economic, and social problems. President Wriston has 
asserted that the Commission’s concern for human dignity 
and individual opportunity and freedom is inconsistent with 
its desire for more effective social technology. He has gone 
much further: he has charged that the concept of social en- 
gineering is “deeply authoritarian,” since this concept, he 
declares, “deals with individuals not as persons of great 
value and dignity but as social units, a very different matter 
indeed.” * 

What did the Commission actually say about the relation- 
ship of the individual and society? Did it propose some new, 
or old, brand of totalitarianism? As requested by President 
Truman in his letter creating the Commission, it did “re- 
examine our system of higher education .... in the light of 
the social role it has to play.’’ Not by implication, but by 
explicit declaration early in the first volume of its report, 
the Commission recognized that the attainment of demo- 
cratic values depends upon individual development. The 
following paragraphs from the report are in point: 


“The first goal in education for demotracy is the full, rounded, and 
continuing development of the person. The discovery, training, and 
utilization of individual talents is of fundamental importance in a free 
society. To liberate and perfect the intrinsic powers of every citizen 
is the central purpose of democracy, and its furtherance of individual 
self-realization is its greatest glory. 

“A free society is necessarily composed of free citizens, and men 
are not made free solely by the absence of external restraints. Free- 








11H. M. Wriston, from typed copy of an address on “Implications of the 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education.” 
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dom is a function of the mind and the spirit. It flows from strength 
of character, firmness of conviction, integrity of purpose. It is chan- 
neled by knowledge, understanding, and the exercise of discrimi- 
nating judgment. It consists of freedom of thought and conscience in 
action..... 

“Tf our colleges and universities are to graduate individuals who 
have learned how to be free, they will have to concern themselves 
with the development of self-discipline and self-reliance, of ethical 
principles as a guide to conduct, of sensitivity to injustice and in- 
equality, of insight into human motives and aspirations, of discrimi- 
nating appreciation of a wide range of human values, of the spirit of 
democratic compromise and cooperation.” 7? 


This personal integrity and human sensitiveness seemed 
to the Commission to be a means of coupling individual de- 
velopment and freedom with social responsiveness and social 
responsibility. Is the idea that, working together freely and 
voluntarily, men might devise better social means of pro- 
moting human values a “deeply authoritarian” concept? For 
that is essentially what the Commission meant by its desire 
to see an improved social technology. It said: “It is essential 
that we apply our trained intelligence and creative imagin- 
ation, our scientific methods of investigation, our skill in 
invention and adaptation, as fully to the problems of human 
association as to the extension of knowledge about the phy- 
sical world. This is what is meant by the development of 
social invention and social technology.” ** 


True, this process is not likely to maintain everything 
just as it is. “It should be expected,” wrote President Turck, 
“that the more conservative groups in America will be dis- 
turbed by these declarations as to the use of social science 
and social technology. But should the heads of church-re- 
lated colleges be disturbed? Only to the extent that such 
colleges represent a naive devotion to laissez faire in eco- 





12 Higher Education for American Democracy, “Establishing the Goals,” 
I, 9-10. 
13 [bid., p. 20. 
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nomics, ‘that government is best which governs least’ in 
political science, and the ancient law of tooth and nail, every 
man for himself and the Devil take the hindmost, in sociol- 
ogy. Unless we are prepared to abandon the social sciences, 
we must accept the challenge to use them for the common 
good..... ‘ie 

Another variant of the criticism of the report’s emphasis 
on the social role of education is President Haven’s fear 
that by accepting responsibility for inspiring students with 
enthusiasm for the democratic way of life, higher education 
may ultimately find ‘that it has been discredited by its 
alliance with an outworn philosophy of government” (See 
pp. 524). Although I can speak only for myself, I should 
doubt that many members of the Commission would expect 
the fundamental conception of democracy to be so vulner- 
able to the test of time. If President Havens thinks the 
Commission meant that higher institutions should try to 
convince students that the political, social, and economic ar- 
rangements of the moment are perfect and final, the follow- 
ing statements in the report should allay his fears: 


“The processes and institutions of democracy are: not static or 
fixed ; it is essential that they be flexible, capable of adaptation to the 
changing needs and conditions of men. The everlasting moral essence 
of democracy lies in its fundamental principles, not in its means and 
methods of the moment. 

nase It is the responsibility of higher education to devise pro- 
grams and methods which will make clear the ethical values and the 
concept of human relations upon which our political system rests. 
Otherwise we are likely to cling to the letter of democracy and lose 
its spirit, to hold fast to its procedures when they no longer serve its 
ends, to propose and follow undemocratic courses of action in the 
very name of democracy.” ** 


This framework would seem to give ample opportunity 





14C, J. Turck, “The Immediate Goals of Higher Education in America,” 
College and Church, XIII, No. 1 (1948), 13-16. 
18 Op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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for the free exercise of intelligence, for a devoted search 
for the truth. 

The criticism that the Commission gave too little recogni- 
tion to the importance of religion in education also takes 
several forms. Many critics have taken the general position 
that the Commission’s treatment of the place of religion in 
society and in education was basically inadequate. In some 
instances, however, the criticisms go beyond this general 
censure to object to certain statements on somewhat nar- 
rower theological or philosophical grounds. Their target is 
the statement, which follows several paragraphs on the im- 
portance of ideals, values, and ethical principles as educa- 
tional outcomes, that “ethical principles .... need not (ital- 
ics mine) be based on any single sanction or be authorita- 
tive in origin, nor need finality be claimed for them.” 

Critics of this statement should recognize that not all 
religions treat the problem of authoritarianism in the same 
way, and that some religious groups might object as strong- 
ly to an authoritarian position as another might insist upon 
it. And perhaps the critics should note that the statement 
reads that “ethical principles .... need not be based on any 
single sanction or be authoritarian in origin..... ” The re- 
port does not condemn any individual or group which 
chooses to accept religious absolutism. It simply recognizes 
that such a position as the following may also be taken by 
those who are interested in religion and in church-related 
colleges: “The church-related colleges of America in the 
twentieth century must not be led down the path of authori- 
tarianism as opposed to freedom, nor up to the heights of 
revelation as opposed to scientific knowledge. These colleges 
have a less exalted destiny. They are institutions of learning 
and of teaching. They must not separate themselves from 
the great goals of the society of which they are a part.” * 

And a philosopher, President Taylor of Sarah Lawrence 
College, finds the doctrine of absolute and final values un- 








16 C. J. Turck, op. cit. 
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acceptable, for in his review of the Commission’s report, 
he wrote that education “‘.... must deal with personal, spir- 
itual, and social questions which concern life in the present 
and in the future. Some of these are the eternal questions of 
human destiny, freedom and the nature of life. They are 
eternal because they have appeared at each stage of the re- 
curring present during the past centuries of Eastern and 
Western civilization. They have been answered in a variety 
of ways, by religious thinkers, poets, scientists, philos- 
ophers, novelists, and workers ..... Since no one of the an- 
swers is absolute and complete, it is the responsibility of the 
scholar and of the student constantly to raise the great 
questions in the urgency of their present social and 
personal setting, and by the study and valuing of ideals and 
realities, by the careful and attentive consideration of the 
answers others in past and present time have given, to make 
our own knowledge and values as best we can.” ”’ 

In its treatment of general education, the Commission 
urged a program which, in President Conant’s words, 
“should have relevance to the immediate future of our civil- 
ization,” ** or which, as Sydney Hook expressed it, would 
put ‘‘central emphasis on the focal problems of our culture, 
and the intellectual skills and moral habits with which to 
cope with them.” ** To avoid any misunderstanding, the re- 
port explicitly disclaimed any adherence to the “cult of im+ 
mediacy.” It did not ask the college to neglect the past; it 
only followed Sydney Hook in insisting that education 
should not get lost in the past. The report: underlined the 
importance of bringing the wisdom of the past to bear on 
the present, not for the purpose of reproducing an old world 
but of making a better, a more human and humane one. 
The attitude with which this kind of general education ap- 








17H. Taylor, “On the Report of the President’s Commission: The Future 
of American Education,” American Scholar, XVIII, No. 1 (1948-49) 39-40. 
18 As reported in Time, September 23, 1946, p. 53. 
19S. Hook, Education for Modern Man (New York: Dial Press, 1946), 
p. 66. 
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proaches the past is, in the words of Professor J. W. Beach 
of the University of Minnesota, “not merely of interpreting 
the present in the light of the great tradition, but also of 
interpreting and appraising the great tradition in the light 
of present ideas, present problems, and present knowl- 
edge.” *° 

It has been said that general education characterized by 
this spirit and purpose “differs not merely in degree but in 
kind from genuine liberal education,” and that it is essen- 
tially “‘anti-intellectual.” ** Is an education that emphasizes 
the application of intellect to the affairs of men illiberal or 
anti-intellectual? If so, Milton must have been confused 
when he defined “a compleat and generous Education” as 
that “which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and mag- 
nanimously all the offices both private and public of Peace 
and War.” 

Some critics seem to take the position that the Commis- 
sion should have made a distinction in kind between general 
and liberal education. But, I take it, the Commission quite 
deliberately stressed the harmony between general education 
and a truly liberal education, i.e., an education which, 
according to President Conant’s analysis, is devoted to edu- 
cation for the good life and for intelligent and active citizen- 
ship.” In suggesting that the only important difference 
between “general” and “liberal” education might be one of 
degree rather than kind, the Commission had in mind, I 
take it, the importance of extending to all students, what- 
ever their fields of specialization, at least a minimum ex- 
perience with liberal studies. If the student’s intellectual cap- 
acity, the demands of his professional education, and his 
financial resources make it possible for him to take the time 
for a fuller and deeper liberal education — either before or 
along with his specialized work — so much the better. But 





20 From an unpublished address. 
21 National Catholic Education Association, op. cit., p. 18. 
22 J. B. Conant, op. cit., p. 69. 
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differences in degree need not nullify the underlying unity 
of spirit which it is the purpose of general education to 
inspire. 

The Commission has been accused of being disinterested 
in private higher education, and in some instances of being 
actually hostile to it. It is difficult to understand how the 
Commission could have been either. A glance at its member- 
ship will reveal that a majority of the academic members 
and laymen taken together were directly connected with 
private colleges or private universities, either as faculty 
members, administrative officers, members of boards of 
trustees, or officials of religious organizations. While the 
Commission might well have presented in greater detail the 
historic role of private institutions in the development of 
higher education in the United States, their distinctive func- 
tion in the present and future, and their pressing needs, it 
could not possibly have been unmindful of these matters. 
Certainly by no reasonable interpretation could the Com- 
mission be charged with antagonism to private education. 

It has been said that under the program advocated by the 
Commission, private groups in many instances would prob- 
ably be denied permission to establish new educational in- 
stitutions. The Commission had no such intention. In fact, 
it made a strong avowal to the contrary, saying: 


The responsibility for providing a strong system of public educa- 
tion does not, however, deny in any way to any individual or group 
of individuals the right to attend, or to establish and support in addi- 
tion to public schools, a private or denominational institution for the 
purpose of providing, within limits prescribed by law, a kind of edu- 
cation which such individuals or groups deem more suitable to their 
particular needs and beliefs. It is just as undemocratic for the govern- 
ment to restrict in any way this fundamental right as it is for the 
government to fail to meet its prime responsibility for a strong sys- 
tem of public education. ?° 


The accusation that the Commission hoped to set limits 





23 Higher Education for American Democracy, “Financing Higher Educa- 
tion,” V, 57. 
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to the development of private higher education because it 
suggested that private institutions might be expected to take 
only about 900,000 students in 1960 simply does not hold 
water. At the very time the Commission made its estimate, 
many private colleges and universities were announcing 
their intention to reduce enrollments as soon as the veteran 
bulge had passed. It is rather inconsistent, to say the least, 
for these institutions to complain at one moment that the 
Commission wanted to thwart their expansion and at the 
next instant to announce cutbacks in their attendance. 

The private institutions may fear that increased expend- 
itures for public higher education will make it more difficult 
to secure gifts for private colleges and universities. Even if 
this should prove to be true — and I think the fear is exag- 
gerated — do these institutions wish to take the position 
that therefore no considerable expansion of educational 
opportunity at public expense should be countenanced ? Such 
a position would create an unfortunate cleavage between 
public and private higher education. ““Whenever that con- 
flict arises in a democracy, as in the case of the grade 
schools and the high schools,” President Turck has warned, 
“the public institutions win.” ** The history of education in 
the United States is the record of the people’s determination 
steadily to make the advantages of education, first at ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, and later at advanced levels, 
more freely and widely available. There is no likelihood that 
they will falter in that determination. 

It is difficult to state just where the representatives of 
private institutions as a group stand on the question of fed- 
eral financial aid to higher education. Some apparently are 
opposed to federal aid to either public or private institutions. 
Others seem to be anxious to secure federal assistance for 
general educational purposes and plant expansion, but ex- 
pect the government to provide the funds without holding 
the institutions accountable for the way in which they are 





24C. J. Turck, op. cit. 
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spent. Nearly everyone supports in principle, if not in detail, 
the Commission’s recommendations for a federal system of 
competitive scholarships and fellowships tenable at any 
accredited college or university. 

The Commission decided, only two members dissenting, 
that the autonomy of private institutions could best be pre- 
served and that the recognized principle of public responsi- 
bility for providing an educational system open to all on 
equal grounds could best be maintained, by making federal 
funds for general educational support and general capital 
outlay available only to public institutions. However, the 
Commission emphasized, “the long established principles in 
America that the responsibility for education resides with 
the States” and recommended “that the determination of 
what institutions or systems of education are publicly con- 
trolled and thus eligible to receive public funds for the 
support of higher education, as recommended by this Com- 
mission, should be left to the States’* (italics mine). 

The Commission’s recommendations embody the prospect 
of considerable financial reinforcement of private colleges 
and universities. The scholarship and fellowship plan al- 
ready mentioned should enable these institutions to maintain 
student bodies of appropriate size and quality. The Com- 
mission explicitly recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment be free to make contracts with individual institutions, 
whether publicly or privately controlled, for specific serv- 
ices, including the capital outlay that may be necessary in 
conducting them. Privately controlled universities at this 
moment are the recipients of large grants for both basic and 
applied research, and this program should be further 
strengthened and broadened when the National Science 
Foundation is established. Through aid for research, grad- 
uate education is indirectly supported. These universities 
thus receive assistance for the costliest portion of their 





25 Op. cit., V, 58. 
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activities. It should be noted, too, that the Commission 
assumed that contracts with private institutions could legit- 
imately cover training as well as research. All in all, one can 
only interpret the Commission’s proposals as holding out to 
independent colleges and universities the possibility of 
material benefit. 

It is not necessary to debate the general principle of fed- 
eral aid to education. The case for federal aid to the states 
on an equalization basis for elementary and secondary 
schools has been so well presented in many publications that 
it need not be summarized here. The extension of federal 
aid through the states to post high-school education can be 
supported on the same fundamental principles. ‘Those of us 
who believe the two-year community colleges are a signifi- 
cant step forward in the march of attaining our goal of 
equalizing educational opportunity,’ President Conant has 
written, “have high hopes that they will prosper in every 
state... Without the use of the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral government, however, there can be no adequate ex- 
pansion of community colleges in many sections of the 
country.” *° 

But what about the contention that undesirable political 
control from Washington will inevitably follow federal aid? 
Has the Commission recommended a program which, if 
adopted, will ultimately impose statism on American educa- 
tion? It is possible to adduce the testimony of no small 
amount of experience on this question. ‘““The Land-Grant 
colleges,” President Jones has reminded us, “have some 80 
years’ experience with Federal aid and should know some- 
thing about it. Federal aid has not resulted in Federal con- 
trol. On the contrary, our Land-Grant college system is a 
remarkable example of decentralized control.”*’ The 
Federal Government has spent millions on the education of 
veterans, and practically everyone, I believe, would agree 








26 J. B. Conant, op. cit., pp. 201-3. 
27 L. W. Jones, op. cit. 
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with President Conant that this method of channeling fed- 
eral funds to both public and private institutions has not led 
to any trace of federal control. 

“Federal funds should flow to the state,’ President 
Conant also has pointed out (and the Commission has rec- 
ommended), “and be dispersed within the state by state 
authorities acting according to state law. If this principle is 
adhered to in any plan for Federal aid to schools, control of 
education from Washington by the most zealous bureaucrat 
will be almost impossible to achieve. Let it be noted carefully 
that the points of contact, so to speak, would be kept to 
forty-eight; no Federal funds would. be involved at the 
school level.” ** | 

Whether federal funds in any form are distributed for 
educational purposes to either public or private institutions, 
the state agency, and ultimately the institution, receiving 
such funds will and should be held accountable to the public 
for using them in accordance with the broad purposes and 
general conditions under which they were granted. This is a 
thoroughly democratic principle. The people will always re- 
serve the right to review the integrity with which institu- 
tions use the funds they supply. The state colleges and 
universities are not responsible in this sense merely to their 
legislatures, but even more fundamentally to the citizens of 
their states, to whom they also turn, if the necessity arises, 
for protection against partisan or injurious political domina- 
tion or interference, or any other kind of unprincipled 
pressure. Private institutions, too, in accepting such benefits 
as tax exemption, become accountable to the people for con- 
ducting their educational activities broadly in the public 
interest. 

Although there have been unfortunate instances of polit- 
ical interference with state institutions, these occasions have 
grown increasingly rare, for to a remarkable degree, citi- 
zens have come to understand the necessity for freedom of 





28 J. B. Conant, op. cit., p. 191. 
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teaching and research in their colleges and universities. 
Those of us who are staff members or members of boards 
of trustees of independent or church-related institutions 
know full well that private education is not completely free 
from the pressure of special interests and that their history 
is not entirely unmarred by instances of overt or subtle in- 
terference with academic freedom and the unfettered search 
for truth. Nevertheless, the Commission was undoubtedly 
sincere in its conviction that the cause of freedom from un- 
desirable domination from whatever source is powerfully 
bolstered by the ideals and practices of colleges and univer- 
sities which are independent of direct governmental support 
and public control. Both public and private institutions will 
derive increased strength and freedom from a pluralistic 
system. 

A member of the Commission who signed the statement 
of dissent from the recommendation that federal funds for 
general educational purposes and general capital outlay 
should be granted only to public institutions, and who has 
also criticized the report on other grounds, has nevertheless 
stated in the following words the goal toward which all 
should strive: ‘““The dominant idea in the Commission’s Re- 
port is this: It is in keeping with the American tradition of 
democracy and in the best interests of the national welfare 
that every young American of good moral character should 
have the opportunity of profiting from higher education to 
the extent of his capacity. The idea is a great one, and it can 
and ought to be realized.” * 

Accepting the broad goal, let us continue to explore and 
discuss questions of method. For in the process of discus- 
sion, sound approaches to the ultimate objective are almost 
certain to be found, and the support of the American people 
for a forward-looking program almost sure to be enlisted. 


29 M. R. P. McGuire, mimeographed copy of an address on “The New Com- 
munity College: Implications for Catholic Education.” 

T. R. McComnell is Dean of the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts 
of the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 



































NEXT STEPS IN IMPLEMENTATION 
Francis J. Brown 


Implementation of the report of the Commission on 
Higher Education has thus far been largely of four types: 
published articles and addresses, consideration by national 
and state organizations, discussions in individual colleges 
and universities, and legislative proposals. 

Dr. Harold Taylor, President of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, summarizes the first of these discussions as follows: 
“The report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation has already done useful service. It has sorted out the 
liberals from the conservatives. It has set educators discuss- 
ing the future of America. It has welcomed very warmly 
the next generation of American youth. It has disclosed 
those who are nostalgic for an elite of the social order — an 
elite of the white, the well-to-do and the clever. It has done 
a number of things of this kind, simply by stating clear 
propositions to which twenty-eight American educators 
could for the most part agree, thus producing a series of re- 
actions from other educators. Oponion has grouped itself, 
spiritually, politically and morally, all the way from the de- 
light shown by I. L. Kandel and Robert Lynd in the report’s 
liberal ideals, to the extreme right wing — where Father 
Gannon, who feels that education has been in a steady de- 
cline since the twelfth century, calls it an educational fraud, 
and where Mr. Hutchins, who feels that the report is too 
earnest and energetic, implies that in any case, the whole of 
American education is slightly vulgar and there is too much 
of it already.”’ 

It has been extremely gratifying to note the number of 
national and state organizations that have used the report as 
a basis for at least a part of their discussions in their meet- 
ings. The previous article illustrates the use made of it by 





1“On the Report of the President’s Commission.... The Future of Amer- 
ican Education,” American Scholar (winter 1948-49), pp. 33-40. 
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one such national group. Other organizations such as the 
American Association of Junior Colleges and professional 
groups have appraised the report in the light of their own 
special interests. 

State organizations such as the Utah Conference of 
Higher Education, the Michigan State Conference and 
many more have used the report in various ways. For ex- 
ample, one state organization appointed a special committee 
to prepare a list of the changes that would need to be made 
within the state if the recommendations of the report were 
carried out. Another prepared a brief series of excerpts 
from the report and transmitted it to all college adminis- 
trators within the state with the suggestion that the meaning 
of these statements for their own faculties be discussed with 
them prior to the annual conference. 

Many of the recommendations of the Commission pro- 
pose basic changes within the institutions themselves. One 
university president appointed faculty committees to study 
the various sections of the report and requested them to 
draw up specific proposals for modification of present pol- 
icies and practices in so far as they believed changes in the 
direction suggested by the Commission seemed wise. These 
faculty committees dealt with such problems as projected 
enrollment, discrimination, the relation of general and spe- 
cialized education and in-service education of the faculty. 
In another institution a series of four monthly evening 
meetings of the faculty were held, each dealing with a single 
portion of the report. Individual members of the staff were 
selected to give a summary and critique of the report, after 
which there was extended group discussion. One university 
conducted a seminar during the summer session of 1948 
using the report as the basis for discussions and invited 
leaders in secondary and higher education and state admin- 
istration to participate. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine the extent to 
which all three of these types of implementation, separately 
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or combined, have influenced higher education. Neither is it 
possible nor for that matter important to know whether such 
change is in agreement with the recommendations of the 
Commission. The important fact is that institutions have 
been challenged to a self-appraisal of their policies. It is 
earnestly hoped that the report will continue to serve as such 
an incentive. 

The fourth type of implementation is through legislation, 
both state and federal. Since most state legislative bodies 
are now in session, it is impossible to determine what impact, 
if any, the report has had upon their actions. One of the 
basic recommendations to the states was that of strengthen- 
ing their respective departments of education to provide 
greater integration of the entire public educational system 
from the elementary school through the university. It was 
suggested also that the privately controlled institutions have 
representation on a State Advisory Committee on Higher 
Education. 

In terms of the national level, the Commission made three 
basic recommendations: (1) strengthening the United 
States Office of Education and the appointment of a Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Higher Education; (2) 
provision for a system of federal scholarships and fellow- 
ships; and (3) federal financial assistance to colleges and 
universities which received public funds from the state. 

Although at the time this is written no bill has been intro- 
duced into the Congress to establish a federal scholarship 
system, the details of such legislation are being studied by 
the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government of the American Council on Education 
and other organizations with appropriate governmental 
agencies. A number of basic questions are involved in such 
legislation. One is whether the financial need of the student 
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should, as recommended by the Commission, be a factor in 
determining both the award and the amount of a federal 
scholarship. If so, how shall a means test be administered? 
Another is the extent to which the scholarship and especially 
the fellowship program shall be administered by a federal 
agency rather than being decentralized and administered by 
state agencies. President Truman has requested $1,000,000 
in the budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949 to 
study the need for the proposed scholarship and fellowship 
program and the need for construction of physical facilities 
for schools and colleges. It is hoped, however, that even if 
this appropriation is approved, it will not delay action on 
the federal student-aid program. 

An amendment to the National Housing Act was intro- 
duced during February by Senators Pepper and Neely. This 
amendment would authorize the national housing agency to 
make grants-in-aid to nonprofit institutions of higher edu- 
cation on a fifty-fifty basis up to a total of $100,000,000 for 
the construction of student and faculty housing. It would 
also authorize the establishment of a revolving loan fund of 
$150,000,000 to be used to make loans at 2 per cent inter- 
est and forty year amortization to colleges and universities 
for housing construction. A number of national organiza- 
tions testified in favor of the amendment. The need for such 
federal assistance was graphically demonstrated by replies 
from fourteen colleges and universities. These institutions, 
some of them relatively small, stated that the housing re- 
quired to meet only their immediate need for students and 
faculty would cost $58,000,000! 

The process of evaluation of the report of the President’s 
Commission has required many months. The implementa- 
tion of such portions of it as the institutions themselves and 
the general public believe should be carried out will require 
years. To the extent that it continues to be a challenge to 
thought and action it will have served its purpose. 








Francis J. Brown is Secretary of the President’s Committee on Higher Edu- 
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